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From the Mississippi Democrat. 
MR. WIRT AND ANTIMASONRY. 

Mr. Eprror: Through the medium of your 
impartial press, I will offer the Public a few 
remarks on the letter of Mr. Wirt to the Na- 
tional Antimasonic Convention. Since he has 
consented to stand before the American people 
as a candidate for the highest honor and the 
most responsible offce they can bestow, the 
principles on which he is brought forward, and 
with which he is now identified, ought to be 
distinctly known. 

In the second paragraph of his letter he thus 
addresses the Convention: ‘‘ I had supposed 
that the very principle of your union was a war 
of indiscriminate proscription against a!l per- 
sons throughout the U. States, who had ever 
borne the name of Mason; that you would 
put in nomination no person who had been a 
Mason himself, and who would not, moreover, 
pledge himself to become a party to sucha 
war of indiscrimate extermination, and wield 
the appointing power of the office under your 
dictation; who would not, in short, become the 
President of your party, instead of being the 
President of the United States.” Such was 
the view which Mr. Wirt took of antimason- 
ry, as he himself informs us, until the 26th of 
September, two days only before he consented 
to become the head of the party. Now, ad- 
mitting forthe present that this opinion was al- 
iogether erroneous, what mysterious power 
poured such a flood of light upon his darkened 
mind, that Masonry and antimasonry, which he 
had ever spoken of ‘‘as a fitter subject for 
farce than tragedy,” should all at once rise to 
the dignity of tragedy, the most awful and ap- 
palling tragedy ! 

The person, Mr. Editor, who now addresses 
you, though not a Mason, has paid some at- 
tention to the politics of this new school, if 
politics it can be said to have,—for more than 
twodays ; and begs leave to think that Mr. 
Wirt, instead of attaining to the honor of the 
tragic buskin, is but helping on a most ridicu- 
lous farce. In other words, the opinion which 
he had ever entertained on this subject, as it is 
expressed above, was a correct one ; for the 
whole history of antimasonry, from its rise to 
the present day, is but one consistent course of 
proscription and disfranchisement against every 
man that has borne the name of Mason, unless 
he would renounce the whole institution ; nay, 
the same hostility is avowed against every man 
that will not unite with the party in their war- 
fare against Masonry. 


Read, if you please, as one specimen of their 
spirit, the following extract from an oration of 
S. Southwick, their champion in N. York, and 
their candidate for Governor since its publica- 
tion. ‘‘ For myself I will not vote for an 
man as a legislator unless perfectly satisfied, 
that if elected, he will use his utmost endeav- 
ors to procure an amendment of the Constitu- 


y ||the harmlessnature of Masonry can be stronger 


box, and from all official honors and emoluments. 


tion, to exclude not only Freemasons, but the! ing, to believe that a conspiracy for such foul 
members of all secret Societies, from the jury 


purposes as are charged upon Masonry, should 
‘receive to its embrace men of the most spotless 


It will not be sufficient for me—however it may | character and of all professions and parties, in- 


be for others—for any man to say he is not a Ma-' cluding the enlightened and pious clergy of 
son; orif a Mason, that he has not attended 


a lodge for some years past, and such like a-| 


every denomination ? Though there may be 


objectionable language in some Masonic obli- 


pologies ; but he must come out openly, bold-| gations, though there may be rites in some of: 
ly, and without reserve, and proclaim that he) the degrees, in which you and I may not wish 


timason, or he shall not have my vote.”’ 


single madman’s brain. They are the very. 
soulof the party. They indicate the course. 
which it has ever pursued, and which has already | 
made it, wherever its power is felt, ‘‘a mon-| 
ster as fearful as the invisible tribunal of Ger- 
many, or the Inquisition of Spain.” 


Not only do these men make the profession | 
of avowed hostility to Free-Masonry, a requi- 
site for office, overlooking all other distinctions 
of opinion ; but in some parts of our country 
they have actually excluded from the jury box, 
every man who ever bore the name of Mason, 
unless he would explicitly denounce the whole 
institution. Why Mr. Wirt ‘‘ should be grieved 
to learn that there had been anything in his 
life and character that could mark him out asa 
fit instrument for the execution of such pur- 
poses,’’ and nevertheless condescend to be 


used as such an instrument, is what he himself 
can best explain. 


It is true, I care not how soon Masonry be- 
comes extinct ; for never having been initiated 
into its mysteries, and never having krown it to 
be productive of either good or harm, within 
the sphere of my observation ; it becomes oth- 
ers, rather than myself, to plead its cause : but 
Ido most heartily deprecate that disregard of 
the rights of a fellow man, which would treat 
him as an outlaw, no matter how enlightened ; 
how patriotic, how pious, how amiable in eve- 
ry relation of life, merely because he wears 
the badge of an institution, which he will not 
throw aside at the nod of a demagogue. 


It will be inferred from the gentleman’s let- 
ter, that he, like other anti’s, regards Mason- 
ry as a conspiracy against the laws of the land, 
for the purpose of aiding a brother in all cases 
whatsoever, even to the rescuing him from the 
hands of justice. For the maintenance of this 
position, he refers to the Morgan trials in N. 
York. But what isthe fairness that would fix 
‘upon a friend or neighbor, of whom you never 
knew ill, the stigma of an obligation to com- 
mit perjury, murder, and every atrocity ; be- 
cause a base cabal in a distant state, may have 
been guilty of these crimes ? Is it not a libel 
upon all that is high and honorable in human 
nature, anda mockery of common sense, to 
pretend for one moment, that such men as ever 
have been, and still are connected with the 
Masonic Institution, are banded together for 
such unholy objects! What demonstration of 


than the character of thousands and tens of 
thousands who are united to it? Is it not an in- 
version of all the principles of correct reason- 


himself is a decided, inflexible and zealous an- | to participate ; yet what is this language, when : 
Such! set in opposition to the living language of an 
sentiments as these are not.the offspring of a/ upright life ; what are these objectionable rites, 


‘when contrasted with one consistent course of 
‘virtuous and honorable action ? 


Had Mr. Wirt spent more than a day two 
in working out his conversion, I do not believe 
he would have ventured on the followimg lan- 
guage, even though his anthorities were all on 
one side, ‘‘In other oaths,” says he, ‘‘1 also 
‘observe that the candidate binds himself to 
‘avenge the violated secrets of the ledge by the 
‘infliction of death on the offender ;*’ and again, 
** these oaths are understoed literally and hiter- 
ally enforced.”’ I have carefully examined all 
the obligations and oaths which the disclosures 
‘of renouncing Masons have brought to light, 
‘and I know not what oath he canrefer to, which 
‘is to be literally understood and literally en- 
forced, unless it be the obligation of ‘ the illus- 
trious Elected of Fifteen,’ an order of Ma- 
‘sonry which perhaps none of your Masonic 
‘readers ever heard of before. The candidate 
jor initiation in this degree, they inform us, 
'** promises to cut off the head of any one who 
discloses the secrets of that degree, and place 
it on the highest pinnacle in the world.”’ Uf thisis 
‘the cath which he understands to be literally 
‘enforced, he must have become a convert not 
‘only to antimasonry, but to this doubt-dispelling 
dogma, ‘the more absurd the creed, the better 
the faith.’ I defy him or any other man to 
prove his assertion by any better evidence, than 
this unmeaning promise. 


I am trespassing too far upon the patience of 
your readers, and | cannot but fear they will 
think I have given to this subject more atten- 
tion than it deserves: but when such men as 
Adams, Rush, and Wirt become alarmists, mis- 
taking shadows for giants, we common folks 
may surely be excused, if we have the curiosi- 
ty to walk up and take a look at the spectre. 

It may be remarked before concluding, that 
Mr. Wirt is entitled to the credit of a most 
wonderful! presence of mind ; for on Monday 
he is rallying a friend upon his indiscreet zeal 
in the antimasonic cause, a cause which he, 
Mr. Wirt, had hitherto regarded asa farce ; 


‘but the prospect of the empty honor of a nom- 


ination enables him to collect his thoughts, and 
assume his ground with such incredible readi- 
ness ; that on Wednesday he is prepared to 
charge thousands of the best men in our coup- 
try, many of them his personal friends, with 


‘being engaged in a wicked conspiracy against 
the laws of both God and man, and place him- 


self at the head of a force marshalled for the 
express purpose of putting it down; and this 
too, wholly upon the evidence of their sworn 
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enemies, without waiting for a single word in| ‘* After having thus disembarrassed himself,; tween a grand pter 
their defence ! he proceeds very freely and expresses his belief) degrees.* 

The late attorney general seems to thinx that the chapter oaths are given in Bernard’s— i he committee do not consider it to be with- 
that he is now acting tragedy ; but really it book substantially as he learnt,—not as he took, ) in their province to express any opinion respec- 
appears to me, Mr. Editor, that he is aspiring and heard them administered. He distinctly ting the oaths as administered in Massachu- 
to be the rival of Punch and Harlequin, ready ‘recollects that the candidate gwears that he will setts. ‘They have no evidence before them to 
to stand this moment with his head uppermost, | espouse the cause of a royal arch compamon. Se. | enable them to judge. The solitary deposition 
and the next his heels, as may best please the | &c. ‘whether he be right or wrong.’ He believes of Mr. Merrick speaks of a local practice : 
gaping crowd. HAMPDEN. bree the candidate swears to keep the secrects | What his kage ay prions chapter might have 

THE R. 1. REPORT: }of a companion, &c. &c. ‘murder and treason to say upon the subject, if called upon, we 


not excepted.’ Formerly he had no doubt on cannot tell.t But it is impossible to believe 
We have had on our table for some days, | this point, but his conversation, with many ma-| that their testimony would have any resem- 


a copy of the ‘‘ Report of the Committee, ap-||sons respecting it have led him to doubt. He = blance to his. We will only notice further that 

pointed by the General Assembly of Rhode has taxed his memory to the ulmost and can now, many hundreds of respectable men and masons 

Island, to investigate the charges against Free-| ™y say, that while he does not feel certain, he yet |in Massachusetts have solemnly declared that 


; belveves that the words ‘murder and treason not they have never administered or taken obliga- 
masonry and Masons in said state ; together | excepted’! were used, but this belief is found-| tions of any such character.” 


with all the official documents and testimony ed on a variely of circumstances distinct from @)  Qur very particular friend, the Rev. Moses 
relating thereto,” but are prevented from eom- prectse recollection of the fact. | Thacher, does not appear in quite so favorable 


‘mencing its publication in the Mirror, in ai aaa ane oe | a light as it is desirable that ministers of the 
‘sequence of the copyright having been secured, ||“: 

ft of ‘sion that Mr. Pliny Merrick was desirous that $ospel should ene their fellow 
his reader should believe his masonic brethren) As there is no evidence that the obnoxious 
ihe thing is without a precedent, o man 


ito be guilty of a monstrous crime, without his’ and criminal clauses in the forms of oaths con- 
tiving ever before heard of a State procuring a ‘taking upon himself the responsibility of assert- 
copy right for a public document, in which the 


tained in the antimasonic books, ever made 
‘ing the fact. 
whole community are interested. A more ridicu- 


' any part of the forms used in Rhode Island, or 
lous, niggardly measure cannot be imagined. 


lodge and any of the cha 


| 
} 


‘In another part of his deposition this wif- indeed any where else ; the committee do not 
ness says that he was, one year, elected to the of- think it worth while to lose time in stating the 
We shall endeavor, however, to publish so much 

of the report,and so many of the facts elicited by 


: fice of high priest, which 1s the highest office in|, 
‘the chapler ; and accepted the appoiniment.— 
That his predecessor Dr. Chapin, then taught 


testimony to the contrary. 
the investigation, as we can, without doing too! him all the forms, c:remomes, oaths and obliga- 


minitted the: ry. 
State of Rhode Island! The following extract loa: he commitied them to memory.‘ Hie had a 


is interesting as having a direct bearing on the 


veracity and integrity of a conspicuous antima- 
son of our own State : 


‘¢ The same remark applies to the deposition 
of Piiny Merrick, which was written out hb 
him and sworn to in Worcester, at the reques 
of one of the members of this committee.* But 
althou 
ting the oaths administered in Rhode-Island ; 
yet on other accounts it deserves some notice. 
He is the only wiinzss who directly swears that 
the criminal clauses contained in Bernard’s 
forms, as before cited, are ever administered 
any where, as parts of the royal arch mason’s 
oath, 

‘* It strikes this committee that any man who 
would take an oath to espouse the ceuse of a 
brother royal arch mason, &c. &c. ‘ whether he 
be right or wrong,’ and to keep his secrets, 
‘murder and treason not excepted ;>—that any 
man who would be guilty of such a crime,would 
be no more entitled to credit for any thing he 
should afterwards swear to, than if he had been 
convicted of a felony. 
himself to have a consciousness of this. And 
throughout his long deposition; while he labors 
to fasten the odious charge upon his brethren ; 
he studiously avoids acknowledging that any 
such obligations were ever administered to 
himself. Thisis a striking feature in his depo- 
sition. He says that he does not distinctly re- 
collect the oaths and obligations of the chapter 
degrees, including the royal arch as administered |, 
tohim. Andhe giveshis reasons for it, and) 
continues thus,—‘ Besides this, when the royal, 
arch oath was administered to me Iwas very much 
overcome both by the previous fatigue I had un-| 
dergone and the nature and character of the obli- 
gation ; and beconing faint was removed from 
the room before its administration was _finished.— 
On my recovery I returned to the room of the 
chapter and passed through the remaining cere- 
monies, but I have no recollection that the renvatn- 
ing part of the oath was administered.’ 


Mr. Sprague. 


| 


t | 


gh his testimony proves nothing respec- | 


Mr. Merrick seems | 


|, so heard Dr. Chapin repeat the oaths in the | 
‘chapter while high priest, and on one occasion | 
he had heard a grand lecturer employed by the | 
‘grand lodge of Massachusetts repeat the royal | 
jarch Mason’s oath ;—and thus qualified, he- 
himself during half a year, officiated in the. 
chapter in his office of high priest, and dis-. 
charged all the duties of it.’ 

| **Upon reading this, the inquiry forcibly | 
presents itself to the mind, how it should hap-| 
pen that by far the most important part of the’ 
joath as given by Bernard, should make or leave 
‘so light an impression upon Mr. Merrick’s: 
, mind, that in a very few years ke should be in. 
doubt whether it did or did not make a part of 
"the oath which he had been so perfectly famil-' 
jar with ; which he most probably had himscif 
_ administered ; had often heard repeated and 
cominitted to memory ; while he should disfinc?- 
| ly recollect, as he says, ail other parts of much 
less importance. He says that he once knew. 


‘a candidate to hesitate at the words ‘ whether he | 


} 


ibe right er wrong’ and ask whether u could be, 
‘so? But he docs not recollect whether the. 
‘|same candidate bogeled at the words ‘murder 
‘and treason not excepted.’ {tis also to be 
jmarked with respect to this witness, that if he 
really was quite ignorant whether he took the, 
criminal oaths or not ; yet when he had made | 

} 


a study of them, and acquired a perfect and. 


i 


familiar knowledge of them, the plea of igno- 
rance will no longer avail. | 


| But it is for others to decide whether it would 


But the testimony 
of the Rev. Moses Thacher of Wrentham, 


Massachusetts,—a seceding mason,—ought not 


to be overlooked. He had taken in Providence 
great injustice to the pecuniary interests of the larg of the several degrees of the chapter and | 


seven degrees in masonry, including the de- 
gree of royal arch mason. When asked if he 
swore to assist a companion royal arch mason, 
‘whether he be right or wrong,’ and to keep his 
secrets ‘murder and treasen not excepted ;” he 
swore positively that those clauses were not in 
the oaths administered to him. The words 
‘without exception,’ in relation to revealing the 
secrets he thought were not m his cath, and he 


‘did not recollect a promise to employ a companien, 


Sc, m preference to another person. But not- 


withstanding he had thus falsified the forms of 


oaths in Bernard and Allyn in nearly all that 
is of any importance in these oaths, he yet 
swore that the obligation in the royal arch de- 
gree is. subsiantially the same as that adminis- 
tered to him. 

This witness manifests the same disposi- 
tion that is so apparent in the deposition of Mr. 
Merrick, to make the oath bear upon others as 
heavily as he possibly could, consistently with 
his own exculpation. ‘Thus he says he is con- 
fident that he swore to assist a royal arch ma- 
son when in any difficulty, &c.; and he does 
not recollect that any kind of difficulty was ex- 
cepted ;—clearly leaving it to be inferred that 
the brother mason is to be assisted ‘whether he 
be right or wrong.’ Although, when answer- 
ing for himself he swere that these words were 
not administered to him nor ‘any words equiva- 
lent to them.’ ” 


ai 


* Te may have done what Mr. Merrick says ke did, 


but not in his character of lecturer of the grand lodge. 


+ Mr. Merrick hewever does inform us that those 


‘be more charitable towards this royal arch ma- 
son, to believe, that since he has become a se- | 
ceder and a political antimason,—as it appears | 
he has,—he has been led by the strength of his, 


| 


party prejudices and interests to misrepresent 
the masonic oaths, or that, while he was an ad- 


knew to be in the highest degree criminal. In 
what this witness says about a grand lecturer 
appointed by the grand lodge ; we are inclined 
to think he must, be mistaken ; since it is abun- 
dantly proved that there is no connection be- 


of his brethren with whom he had conversed, disagreed 
with him, 


ANTIMASONIC REPORT. 

The Report of the Legislative Committee. 
appointed to investigate the charges preferred 
against the Masonic Lodges of this State, was 
‘published on Saturday last, by Wittiam Mar- 


hering mason, he was guilty of practising up-|/sHaxt, Esq. and is now before the public. We 
on, and of administering, or countenancing the | have read the work with some attertion, and 
administering to others, of caths which hej, 


although, we cannot concur in the opinions of- 


fered by the Committee, we doubt not they will 
leomibiiien, recommend to the Ledges, a disso- 
Jution of the masonic order, anda general sur- 
render of their charters. 


be acceptable to a majority of the public. The 


If we were Masons, 


| 
| 
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we would not listen one moment to the advice 
thus given, but would sacrifice the last drop of 
blood in our veins, before we would yield a 


single privilege chartered by the laws of the | 


land. We know not, why the Committee might 
not, with equal propriety, have advised the an- 
timasons, to surrender their hostility to masons, 
and their right of impugning the motives and 
acts of the masonic order. As for the Mason- 
ic Institution, we know nothing about it, and 
care less, but if we were masons, we would not 
be driven to the sacrifice of our rights. 

The report, of which we are speaking, and 
the testimony that accompanies it, must satisfy 
all who read it,that Masonry stands unimpeach- 
ed—that all the charges preferred against it, 
stand disproved, and that the result of the in- 
vestigation, has had no other tendency, than to 
expose the moral corruption, unpardonable inso- 
lence, arrogance, credulity, stupidity, and in- 
famy of the antimasonic faction. The work is, 
for sale at the bookstores, and a perusal of it, 
affords a rich treat to the curious, and an une- 
qualled desezt, to those who are fond of gossip, 
thrice retailed scandal, and doubly refuted slan- 
der.—Providence Lit, Sub. 


MORAL ANTIMASONRY. | 

There are in this country, a few men, who | 
call themselves moral antimasons, by adopting | 
which appellation, they are disposed to have. 
the world understand, that they are opposed to) 
the masonic institution, and believe it to be 
useless, but not criminal—or in other words, | 
they would have the flats understand, that they 
are opposed to masonry, but are friendly to. 
masons. The term moral antimason, having 
been a source of infinite vexation to these who. 
are not acquainted with the mysteries of modern. 
political tactics, we, for the benefit of the world, 


moral antimason. 

Morar antimason: A political trimmer, with- | 
out spirit, principle, and without moral honor or 
honesty, who is all things to all men—a scyco- 
phant and a knave, who to gain the suffrages 


of people, will change his opinions sixty times} 


an hour ‘ by Shrewsbery clock ;’—promise all 


things and perform none ;—a coward in poli-) 


tics and a cheat ia principle. 

‘<A dog in forehead, but a deer in heart.” 
Doctor Johnson once said, ‘ we must either be 
wise men or fools—there is no medium ;’ we 
adopt his sentiment to a certain extent, and as- 
sume the postulate, that every man in politics, 
must be an antimason, or a foe to the anti- 
masonic party. There cannot be a medium ; 
and God forbid, that there ever should be.— 
Prov. Lat. Sub. 


‘* O Death! thow tyrant fell and bloody.”’ 
Burns. 
Distressinc!—An incident, 
awaken uncommon sympathy among the domi- 
nant party in this State, occured in this town 


_ with, great caution is necessary in their prop- 


Be. | as it were by chance, and as it is vulgarly, but 
at large, give the definition of the cognomen, | 


calculated to} 


TOUR AL. 


From the Journal of Health. 

INJURY OF THE SIGHT FROM GLASSES. 
Many young persons, it is believed, impair 
permanently their powers of vision, by resort-, 
ing unnecessarily to the use of glasses. De-| 
fects of sight which were in the first place, en-| 
'tirely independent of any change in the struc-| 
‘ture of the visual organs, may, in this manner, 
‘not unfrequently, be rendered permanent.— 
The eyes depending entirely upon the artificial | 
aid aflorded them by the glasses, are prevented | 
from regaining their lost powers; whereas, 
‘were proper means to be pursued without the) 
‘means of spectacles, the strength of vision’ 
‘might in very many if not in all cases, be en- 
tirely restored. Whenever the sight becomes 
defective or indistinct at a period of life, long be-| 
fore this can be attributed to the effects of old 
age, it would be well, instead of resorting at. 


once to the use of glasses, to inquire whether) 


it has not been produced by improper indul- 
gence in eating and drinking, or other species’ 


of excess—by late hours—long continued se-. 


dentary habits—or by over-exertion of the eyes 
in an improper light, or in viewing minute ob- 
jects. fit be found to result from any of these 
causes, the proper course to be pursued is evi- 
dent. Temperance—exercise in the open air— 
bathing, and the relinquishment, for a period, 
‘of those occupations by which the eyes are un- 
duly strained, will seldom fail of restoring to, 
them their fuli powers of vision, and thus ren- 
der the use of glasses altogether unnecessary. 
When, however, the latter cannot be dispensed 


er selection. According to Professor Beer, of 
Vienna, common low priced spectacles, made 


truly termed ‘‘ manufactured by wholesale,” 
from all sorts of defective materials, even some- 
times from the commonest window glass, are 
not only useless to the wearer, but actually in- 
crease the evil they were intended to remedy. 
In these spectacles, the assortment of the len-| 
ses is irregular, one of the glasses having gen-| 
erally a different foeus from the other—the 

are, besides, badly polished, by which their 
transparency is affected—they are almost al-| 
ways of different thickness—they are often full 
of specks and imperfections, which being par- 
tially ground down, are not readily detected by) 
the eye ; and finally, the convexity of the two! 
glasses is seldom equal, the sides not only dif- 
fering, but different degrees of convexity even. 
existing on the same side of each lens. 


| Puenomenon.—If we hold a 
‘narrow slip of paper vertically about a foot’ 
‘from the eye and fix both eyes upon an object! 
at some distance beyond it, then if we allow} 
the light of the sun or the light of a candle to 
act strongly upon the right eye without effect- 


on Saturday, 10th instant. A shed, heavily; 
ladened with snow, under which a number of| 
Mu tes were Ccol‘eeted, fell down, with a tre- 
mendous crash, and, sad and sorrowful to re- 
late, six of the animals came to an untimely 
end! It was a woful day for the Anties! Not 


an eye among them was tearless.— Vermont 
Patriot. 


Masonic Meetings 
Ar tHe Masonic Tempte—next 


Encampment, on Tuesday evening at hal 


past 6 o’clock, precisely. A punctual attendance 
is requested. 


if|\candle suddenly to the left eye, the left 


ing the left, which may easily be protected 
from its influence, the left hand strip of the pa- 
per, will be seen of a bright green color, and 
the right hand of a red color. If the piece of 
paper is sufficiently broad to make the two 
overlap each other, the overlapping parts will 
be perfectly white and free from color, which 
proves that the red and green are what is call- 
ed complimentary. When equally luminous, 
or candles held near each eye, the two strips 
of paper will be white. If when the candle is 
held near'the right eye, and the:strips of paper 
are seen red and green, then on ringing the 


and 
image of the paper will gradually change to a 


St. Andrew’s Lodge, Thursday. 


green, and the right hand image to a red. 
Brewster’s Optics. 


A Georocicat Facr.—In digging 
out the foundation of the projected Exchange 
Coffee House in Dock street, in this city, the 
workmen came to an old tan yard, with a part 
of the former vats in place. ‘There appears to 
have been a natural spring and a run of water, 
upon the ancient banks of which the vegetable 
remains are converted into a black combustible 
substance, resembling peat. Some persons 
were astonished to find the planks of the vats 
in such a state of preservation, but this is one 
of the properties of peat. In the B. Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1734, there is a let- 
ter from Dr. Balguy, giving an account of the 
preservation of two human bodies in peat for 
59 years. The one, a male, was perfect, his 
beard was strong, the hair of his head was short, 
and his skin hard, and of a tanned leather col- 
or; the joints of his legs played freely, without 
the least stiffness. The other, a female, was 
more injured, but her hair was like a living per- 
sons.—Phil. paper. 


Very SMALL, BuT Powrerrut ENGINE. 


A correspondent of the Chronicle, speaks with 
warm approbation of a steam engine, construct- 
ed by Stacy Costill of this city ; the model be- 
ing now exhibited at the manufactory, in Wil- 
low street above Second. ‘The writer, whose 
observations may be relied on, informs us that 
the machine, which is small enough to be re- 
ceived into a hat of ordinary size, performed in 
his presence, more than two thousand revolu- 
tionsinaminute, driving a common turning lathe. 
The construction of the. engine is so simple 
that a lad of eleven years has attended to one 
of five horse power for several months past— 
keeping it in perfect order without assistance. 


Ibid. 


ANIMALCULE.—Extract of a letter.—*‘ On 
my way from Haddington, the day after the 
cholera appeared there, I observed the atmos- 
phere, for miles, clouded with asmall white an- 


‘jimal, in color like a drop of water. [can observe 


them here at present with the naked eye, but 
not in such numbers. Place yourself cpposite 
the window, and keep your eye fixed steadily 
on the same point for a minute, you will notice 
something like water in the air, and then the 
animalcule will become distinct, whirling and 
careering round in all directions. The phe- 
nomenon may be common at all seasons, but 1 


must say I never noticed them before.— Scots- 
man. 


Contrapictions or Provenss.—‘‘ The more 
the merrier.”—Not so; one hand is enough 
ina purse. ‘‘ Efe that runs fastest gets most 
ground.’’—Not so; for then footmen would get 
more than their masters. ‘‘He runs far who 
never so ; he may break his neck 
ina short course. ‘‘ No man can call again 
yesterday.” —Yes ; he may call till his heart 
aches, though it never comes. ‘‘ He that 
goes softly goes safely.” Not among thieves. 
‘** Nothing hurts the stomach more than surfeit- 
ing.” —Yes, lack of meat. ‘‘ Nothing is hard 
to a willing mind.” —Yes; to get money. ‘‘None 
so blind as they that will not see.”—Yes; they 
that cannot see. ‘‘ Nothing but what is good 
for something.” —Not so; nothing is not good 
for any thing. ‘‘ Every thing hath an end.”— 
No; a ring hath none, for it ia reund. ‘*Mon- 
ey is a great comfort.’-—Not when it brings a 
thiefto the gallows. ‘‘ The world is a long 


journey. ot so; the sun goes over it 
every day. ‘‘It is agreat way to the bottom 
of the sea.’” Notso; it is but a stones cast.— 


‘* A friend is best found in adversity."* Not 


so; for then there is none to be found, © 


| 

| 

| 

| | 
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3 iB A ww Wo. we live very much in society; society that we. to watch the various groups thus Littering before 


a —-= |\like, and that likes us, assimilates with us. All, me. One, in particular, at once engaged my at- 
THE MARRIED MAN?S STORY. this, and more, in the warmth of my heart, [ told) tention ; it consisted of an elderly lady in gray, a 
i had the pleasure, a few days ago, to meet un-| 


\my friend over a bottle of my best wine, w hen child ina frock and trowsers, a young lady in 
expectedly a friend, from whom I had been many | my wife rose and left ; and we were still upon the. white, with pink upon her boinc’ t, and a captain 
years separated. Wehad been mostly educated) same theme when we joined her again at the tea- \of a recruiting company quartered in the town, — 
together, having passed our boyliood at the same/|table. He began to rally us upon our way of life, | He was apparently saying something extremely 
school, our youth at the same university ; but our|/and he tried to persuade her that in former days, 1, amusing, for the young lady was laughing violent- 
fortunes were different. He born to wealth, left) pad played the inconstant among our circle of beau- | ly ; and looking up tn ber mirth, she threw on me, 
college to mix with the world at home and abroad: | ties, being fond to admire, and fickle to change. as I sat perched at my window, a pair of the most 
while I turned to the profession | had long since | { saw that in his then mood it were vain for me beautiful black eyes | had ever seen. I fancy mine 
mace choice of, and began to lag my way towards to dispute his assertions ; soto divert the time, must have told her so, for she had not gone many 
independence, jand may be to prevent my wife from thinking of| steps before she raised those eyes again. Again 
We were both a good deal changed. My friend | any other, I pleaded guilty to one serious attach-| they met mine, and this time, we both blushed .-- 
had gained much of the buoyance of manner; | ment, and offered to tell my story. | She withdrew hers quickly, and turned to the 
much of the merry, kappy, careless flow of sel ‘ Some years ago” said I, © when it became the | recruiting officer : he bowed as in the act of speak- 
its for which I had once been remarkable. I was fashion to take shooting quarters in the Highlands, | | ing. 
sess grave than I Had been reckoned during our) | formed one ofa large party who had engagedan | ‘The lady in gray appeared to join in the con- 
former acquaintance ; yet {am a man of business, extensive tract of inoorland for the season.-- versation, and they all walked leisurely on tow 


end married. Wehad much to say of the differ- | ‘The game keeper and the dogs were sent off to- ards the projecting wall. Will she lock up again? [ 


ent chances that had occurred to us; and I found | gether, early in July, and it was settled we were ‘pushed my well curled head as far as I possibly could 


that, though altered in manner, in habits, and (all to dine together at the ground, upon the 10th, out of the window. She held hers,! thought reso-~ 
in character, we met the same to each other as we | of August. My friends agreed to proceed neat Ped down. I followed them wita my eyes as 
had parted. wards ina body; but as I dislike exceedingly they stepped along atross the pavement. ‘They 

it was getting late in the day, and I asked my ‘travelling in that sort of company, | declined; reached the wail. The little child ran quickly 
friend if he would go home io the small house I forming one of it, and set out myself, some weeks! out of sight. The lady in gray was half conceal- 
occupied, and dine quietly with my wife and me. | before, on a tour through a range of my native) ed. ‘The young lady returned to reply to some 
He agreed instantly, shook hands with me in his | euatiies i had never yet seen.” gallantry of the recruiting officer, and once more 


own lively way,as he thanked ine for asking) | At this part of my story my wife laid down her! her eyes were fixed on mine. In another moment 


him. and we turned into the street in which | / work, and locked up anxiously in my face, 1 she was gone, 
lived. [must own that I felt some uneasiness at smiled and proceeded, 


the thoughts of introducing my friend to my wife. 


{ drew my head in hastily, flang 
my hands before my face, to exclude all light, and 
After an interesting and somewhat fatiguing} again in fancy, those beantitul eyes beamed 
i had often spoken of him to her, and I dreaded | | journey, ! arrived early on the morning of the 10th. brightly upon me. 


jest she should not find the portrait faithful. In. ‘of August, at one of the principal towns of the it ‘i 
fact, | mistrusted my own judgment till it should ‘north Highlands. 


After a few minutes i looked 
Crowds of gay passengers moved on the 
It was market day, and the || pavement below and talked, and laughed, and 


be confirmed by hers ; not that in words she would streets were filled with crowds of well-dressed looked asthey passed me. 
tell me that Giffered, but knew her too well in thronging in every direction. 


jock and manner to be deceived. [ did not fee!) 
quite easy, cither, atthe idea of presenting my ! 
fricnd. His admisation would in no degree alter | 


Vill she come again ? 
Severs! | took out my watch, it was 3 o'clock. Again I 
handsome equipages were Griving along the crowd, gianced at the projecting wall, and f followed, 
while gentlemen on horseback and foot passengers | jearserly cach successive group, as they emerged 
| picked their way through the groups of country from behind it. 
tny sentiment$ towards her; but I should be iil | people and their wares, who stopped every regu-|approached. Many a party turned the comer to 
satisfied unless he thought her, in the course of passage. alighted ata very comfortable disappoint nie. 
one short evening, all | had found her during the | and having-ordered some relreshment, I sat down|| Four o’clock : she will not come, I rose from 
three happy years of our union. My heart beat, || very contentedly to look over a newspaper which | the windew in despair. As I stood, the sound 
asirunup the steps. I coloured as I pulled the) | lay upon the table of the parlor I had beeu sh: own | ‘of a voice | had heard before arrested my atten- 
bel!. The door was opened by our only man-ser- | into, when, chancing to raise my head, my eyes | tion. 
vant, and I myself ushered my friend up stairs. 
My wite was dressed in extreme neatness : 
though she expected we were to dine alone and 
she was sitting as usual, at her work-table, when. 


Many a voice deceived me as it 


‘There was a Jaugh,a stamp and a jing- 
| fell upon a mirror, which heng upon the opposite | ling nvise, and the end of a sword scabbard point- 
ie wall, between the portraits of Gen. Washington! ed out eand the wall. [It was the recruiting 
jand Mr. Pitt : I was struck with horror at my own) officer. Did he come alone? The little child 
appearance. Hastily ringing for the waiter, I in- ran forward ; the lady in gray put out a foot; and 
the scund of my step upon the stairs made her|| quired whetber there was any hair dresser in the | again the eyes from the pink bonnet soeghs the 
raise her head. She came forward to mect me; | town on whose skill] I might rely. Iwas toldI) window. We blushed crimson. The young 
and when {named my friend, she turned to w el-!| was within afew doors of the first artists in the! ‘lady turned to her never failing resource, the te- 
come nun with a grace anda gayety that made | country. A man don’t like to trast hisheadtoa| cru:ting officer: I darted forward, seized my 
him sure of his reception, She placed him beside|| bungler; but the first step in Mr. Blank’s shop con-| lat, rushed down stairs, and followed her. They 
heron the sofa, and | was soon at ease as to the | vinced me that the waiter had not been wrong in) 
first impressions. We had not far to go to dinner. 


had reached the hain-diesser’s shop, and they had 
his assertion. When the operation was over, stepped before it toexamine some of his curiesi 
‘The lower part of the house being occupied by) 


| surveyed myself with much satisfaction in a small) ties. ‘The lady iz gray took the little child by the 
my chambers of business, our pubjic rooms and-glass, obligingly held to me for that purpose; hand, and walked on. ‘Phe young lady prepared 
but as she moved away, she cast 


confined to a small room on the first floor, and aj| but not feeling myself at liberty to indulge my | to follow her : 
contemplation so publicly, ! returned as quickly |jone glance towards tie window of ihe inn : it was 


still smaller library opening out of it. In this| 

small brary we dined, ‘The dinner was order-,| as possible to my hotel to consult at leisure the | deserted, [neither stirred nor spoke, but i saw 
ed wiih neatness and taste, and served without)! mirror which hung upon the opposite wall, be- from her heightened color she was aware who stood 
display in the apartment simply furnished. My | the portraits of Gen. Wastington and Mr. beside her. She had a smail nosegay in her hand. 
wife is not one of those who, to make parade up-)| Pitt. | was perfectly enchanted with my good || She began to pull to pieces the flowers which com 
ol an occasion lessen the comforts of every day | mein. J was cut and curled in the most becoming | ported it, and she scattered the leaves upon the 
life. Shehas never, since we married, set me at) manner,’? ‘pavement. A carriage was in waiting at the end 
adinner | might not have brought a friend tol Here my wife laughed alond ; my friend, too, ||of the street : it drew up as the party approached. 
partake of; nor has she ever appeared before | smiled ; but I took no notice of their interruption. |;A footman opened the door and let down the 
me in a dress she could not have worn on occasions ‘¢ The inn stood back from the street, ina large ||steps, and the recruiting officer handed the ladies 
of ceremony. Yet our expenses do not, by any|| court yard, the projecting walls of which, on each ||into it. He laid his arm upon the door, and stood 
means, come up to our limited income. It is true|| side, prevented any view beyond. Across this||anc talked for some minutes. It was an open 
our wants are few ; but we increase our Juxuries!| court-yard. numbers of people were constantly | carriage : the young lady was leaning thoughtful 
as we goon. We do not live in the world, but | passing. I sat down at the window of my parlor |ily against one of the cushions. The officer talked 
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jonger; at length he bowed ana they drove away. ll gentleman says the same thing’to every lady, and 
i was standing before a druggist shop, supporting | every lady the same thing to every gentleman— 
myself on the brass railing that protected it. As namely, the theatre, the streets, the weather,— 
the carriage whirled rapidly past, [ ventured one the weather, the streets, the theatre. How 
Jast glance at the pink bonnet. She was still | would a by-listener exclaim—-All calk and no 
jJeaning back against the cushions, and the remains cider. 
of her nosegay was beside her. As she passed | _ But these are but a few of the many instances 
she extended the hand whiter than snow which of the exceeding dry use of speech. All empty 
held it over the side of the open carriage, pressed | compliments, all unmeaning professions, all lying 
for an instant to her breast, her lips, and dropped, promises, allempty threats, all vain blustering, || 
it gently at my feet. {started forward to receive | all windy boasting, are but so many illustations| 
ihe precious gift.— of the trath and aptness of the wise proverb we 
“Oh! don’t believe him,” cried my wife inter- have quoted—All talk and no cider. 
rupting me: ‘it is all a romance; it is indeed, || | But here we will put an end to this article, 
never Jooked—I never meant--I ~” _ lest some Sancho Panza, or other merciless hand- 
[ interrupted her in my turn, and seizing the ler of proverbs, should quote our own text against | 
hand she extended in the energy of the moment, | us; and say—This is All talk and no cider. 
| pressed it, as she had done the nosegay she gave | 
me. 


MARRIED LIFE. 
The following little scrap of rhyme came into 
“ALL TALK AND NO CIDER.” our possession through the medium of our ex- 

Whence originated this wise and expressive: change papers. {It contains avery good moral;— 
proverb, we cannot tell. 
not what happy individual, coterie, town, county, | have fallen from*the pinnacle of single blessed- 
state, or nation, had the honor of first giving it ness into the chaotic chasm of Matrimony .— 
birth. One thing, however, we opine, namely,'| Were we given to scandal we might ex- 
that it originated in some country where the inbab- | emplity the truth of the moral it 
itants drank cider, and where, ag in hospitality by sundry little anecdotes 
bound, they are always expected to invite their married life. We might inform our readers how 
guests to partake their beverage. Mrs. Amelia Sensitive threw a basin of boiling | 

Now it is very observeable among the farmers, | water upon her spouse, because he refused to buy 
particularly in New England, 
time of day strangers or acquaintances call, they sitive, in return for this outpouring of his wife’s 
invite them fodrink cider. And yet we believe’ affection, gave her striking proofs of his attention. 
it is not particularly an eastern phrase.—However How Mrs. Dolly Languish eloped with George | 
that may be—to talk and drink cider, to drink ci- | Prederie Augustus Fastidious, because her hus- | 
der and talk, are alternations of a very common, band neglected to greet her with a kiss on his re- 
as well as a very agreeable character. ‘Talk pre-, turn from a journey; and how--bless us! we are 
pares the way for cider, and cider promotes talk. “getting ourselves into a scrape. Here follows the. 
Their reciprocal effect is excellent. Neither of | thyme—tead it. —Vermont Patriot. 
of them would do so well alone. 

But all talk, and no cider, is at best but dry 
business; ard hence, probably, originated the ia- 
genious and expressive saying, wherewith we 
have headed this article. Some Hunks might. 
think to amnse his guests with a world of chat, | 
and keep his cider safe in the cellar. But after, 

talking til! his mouth was dry, the guests would 
naturally exclaim, if he dared to express his| 
thoughts in words—‘ lalk and no cider!” 

Indeed this expression, or something like it, 
might well be applied toa great part of the wor 
dy exercises of this babbling world. Ever since 
the tower of Babel was built, and men’s tongues. 
were incontinently let loose; there has been an 
immense deal of babble to no purpose, or, in the, 
words of our motto, All talk and no cider. 

Parliaments, Congresses, and Legislative bo-| 
dies generally, have their full share of this wor 
cy dryness. Whenever their members make | 
speeches without sense or without end; but mere-, 
ly to hear themselves talk, and increase their, 
period of pay: it may be said, so far as states, 
and nations are concerned, to be--All talk and no 
cider, 

The Bar also affords a great deal of this thirsty 
babble. When the. lawyer pleads two houts 
without coming within a gunshot of the case: or la- 
bors four hours, and all in vain, to rendera plain 
matter obscure, his client has a great reason to 
exclaim--Al] talk and no cider! 

The driest babble perhaps in the world, is 
the chit-chat of fashionable parties, where all talk 
merely for the sake of talking; and where every 


| 


contains, 
connected’ with). 


But three months yet I’ve been a wife, 

And spouse already shews his airs; 
I wish I'd lived a single life, 

But, as I did not, why, who cares? 
Besides, let husband use his tongue, 

And scold, and bounce, and cock his hat; 
He’ll quickly fine I’m not so young, 

But I can beat him, sirs, at that. 


I'll go to operas, ball and plays, 
Or where I will, I won’t be checked; 
But keep it up both night and days, 
~ Untill he treats me with respect; 
And if he romps with—I know who, 
Perhaps he'll meet with tit for tat, 
And, faith, may find, and shall so too, 
That I can beat him, sirs, at that. 


But this I vow, if he’ll be good, 
And let me sometimes have my will, 
(Youn wives, you know, most surely should) 
I’il duly every right fulfil; 
And never,O! no never rove, 
But stay with him at home and chat; 
And prove, by kindest deeds of love, 
That I can beat him, sirs, at that. 


| 
| 
| 


Epirorian Lire --Mr. Hall the editor of the 
Jerseyman, a Jackson paper, is about to vacate 
his editorial chair in favor of a Mr. Robbins, 


from Massachusetts, and devote his time and tal- 
ents to the cultivation of the earth. May the 
‘* teeming mother’ of us all be propitious to her 
returning child, who leaves the creation of para- 
graphs for the growing of parsnips, and drops his 
May he find pota- 


pen to take up the pitchfork. 


That is tosay, we know jand we publish it for the benefit of those who. 


that at whatever. cher a new silk gown—and how Mr. Ezekiel Sen- | 


toes more profitable than politics, and peaches, 
rather than peltings, the fruits of his applicatien. 
_ We applaud the resolution of our brother; the 
new profession, if it is as little productive of 
wealth, (which is scarcely possible) as that which 
he has left, will, nevertheless minister directly to 
health, the mother of happiness. ‘The rounded 
visage, the firm muscle, the steady gait, and smile 
‘of content, all owe themselves to rural labors-- 
while dimness of vision, trembling nerves, bowed 
frame, uneven tread and an early grave, come 
from the editorial desk. Men may talk of exer- 
cise as they will; the best functions of the human 
frame fail before these labours. Point to the man 
who sits among newspapers, inditing paragraphs 
and pasting selections, and you designate one to 
whom belongs, either in possession or short per- 
spective, decayed physical powers, the sunken 
eye and sallow sickly visage. Early habits may 
for a short time prevent these things, but “to this 
complexion must he come at Jast.’”’--U. S. Ga- 
zelle. 


Anecpore.--A correspondent at Boston has 
favoured us with the following anecdote, which he 
assures us is authentic: 
A few evenings since, as Deacon A. of Boston, 
'was returning home tosupper, he was met in the 
street by a “‘member of the House,” from ‘down 
_ along shore” who requested to be directed to the 
\‘Lheatre. ‘Come down to my house and sup,” 
said the Deacon, who recognised an old acquain- 
tance, ‘‘ and afterwards you can go with me.”— 
| After supper the Deacon took his guest along with 
him to the Rev. Dr. B’s. Church. As they were 
ascending the steps, the member whispered to his 
guide, that he thought he would get a gallery 
‘ticket, ‘*No” said the Deacon, ‘‘come with me and 
set in my box’’--and in they went. In service 
‘time the member appeared evidently disconcert- 
/ed. He looked at the minister—and at his friend 
| --then round the house, and at the minister a- 
gain--then rolled his tobacco from one side of his 
‘mouth to the other—but said nothing. At length 
the services were concluded, and as they were re- 
tiring, the Deacon asked his companion how he 
liked the play. “Why” answered the member, 
at the same time discharging a quart of tobacco 
juice which had been accumulating in his mouth 
during service time, upon the elegant broad aisle 
carpet, “* Why, the play was good enough, but 
‘you had the awkwardest actor ever I saw, and 
be d--d to him!’--New Bedford Gazette. 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE.—In the debate on the 
‘removal of Washington’s remains, in the House of 
‘Representatives, Mr. Howard of Maryland, related the 
following interesting historical anecdote :—** When the 
British fleet was passing up the Potomac with hostile 
‘intent, during the late war, the commander directed 
‘that when ke arrived oppos.te Mount Vernon he sheuld 
be in informed of the fact. When he was told that the 
\ship was passing the tomb of Washington, the officers 
assembled upon deck and passed by uncovered and in 
silence.”” 


A modern writer gives the following enumera- 
tion of the expressions of a femate eye: The 
glare, the stare, the sneer, the invitation, the defi- 
ance, the denial, the consent, the glance of love, 
the flash of rage, the sparkling of hope, the Jan- 
guishment of softness, the squint of suspicion, the 
fire of jealousy, and lustre of pleasure. 


The stomach ought not to be over distended with fla- 
ids during, immediately preceding, nor after a meal. 
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The Georgia Controv ersy. 


‘The Masonic Mirror speaking of the Geor-| 
gia Missionary case, says:— 


‘* If she (Georgia) should set at defiance the || 


‘authority of the Supreme Court—an event 
‘concerning which we entertain no fears— 
‘then the authority of that body ntust be en- 
foreed—manfully, promptly, and vigorously 
‘enforced; orthe union of these states is for- 
‘ever dissolved.” 

Will the Editors who publish such views 
give their readers a little information how the 
decision ‘‘ must be enforced,’ or how the non- 
enforcement ‘‘ dissolves the Union forever.’ — 
We cannot ourselves see, that either the one 
or the other musi take place. We do not know 
now the President has any thing to do with the 
matter; and we call upon those who speak so 
positively—who spe:k as though they spoke 


understandingly on the subject—to tell how it is || 
the duty ofthe President to enforce this decis-|, 


ion, and to shew us the law or the authority 
which makes it his duty. We want no eya- 


sions—no questions—no subterfuges, but sim-| 


ply a statement of his duties in the case, 
the law that prescribes them. 
tend to be lawyers, but we fhink the President 
has nothing to do in the case. 


shew it.”’—Boston Statesman. 


The Supreme Court is the highest judicial 
tribunal in the country. It is the only tribunal 


beiore which differences between the States | 


can properly come for adjustment. It is the) 
conaecting link in the chain which unites the| 
States. It derives its existence from the Cons- 
titution, by which its powers and duties are 
prescribed. [fit do not exceed those powers, 
any resistance oilered to its decisions, amounts 


to a violation of the Constitution; an express. 


aa it, teen there is no ‘on of union. if one 
State be permitted to violate its provisions; to 


| set its power at defiance, with impunity; cther 


‘States may and will do the same thing; and) 
the Union is at an end ‘‘forever;” for, if this}: 
Union be once dissolved, no power on earth 
can again unite it. 

_ The Statesman asks ‘‘how the decision must |, 
be enforced?” The National Intelligencer 
an answ 

‘correct: ‘*The mandate of the Supreme Court 


is directed to the Superior Court for the coun- 


Missionaries, who are confined at hard labor 


‘United States. If the Court obey the mandate, 


it is well, and no more is to be said or done.—} 


and || 
We do not pre-|! 


Iv he have, || do not execute the judgments of the § 


Ifthe Court does not obey the mandate, applica-|. 
tion will, we suppose, be made to the Supreme ) 
‘Court, at its next term in this city, (that is, in} 
| January next,) to execute its own judgment, | 


‘under the laws of the United States, which | 
provide that in cases where the State Courts’ 


‘Court, that Court mey issue its own precess to 
carry into effect its own judgments.” 


finally, process issuing irom the Supreme 
Court, and which must be granted as a matter 
of course, shall be resisted, it wil be the duty 
‘\of the Marshal of the United States for that. 
district,to summon a posse comilatus, and of the | 


to place the Army and Militia of the United 


States at the service of the civil authority.” 
If the Rfrobrcuenpes have nothing to do in}, 


er, which we presume to be} 
ty of Gwinnet, in the State of Georgia; and it) 
requires of that Court that it do release the | 
in the Penitentiary, under an act of the State}, 


of Georgia, which is decreed to be repugnant) 
‘to the Constitution, Treaties, and Laws of the} 


supreme 


President of the United States, if necessary, | | 


‘citizens thereot, aid foreign States, citizens, or 
isubjects.”’ 


Ibid.—** In all cases in which a Slate shall 


be a party, the Supreme Court shall have ori- 
ginal jurisdiction.” 


| It seéms, therefore, that the Supreme Court 
was fully competent to take cognizance of, and 
‘to give judgment in the case. The question 
‘now is, whether the President has ‘‘anything to 
do with the matter,’” in case Georgia refuse to 
submit to the judgment of the Couit? Or, 
‘in other words, who is the executive officer of’ 
the United States? We quote frem the 
Constitution, art. 2. sec. 1.—**The 
power shall be vested in a President of the 
‘United States of America.” 

The definition of the term ezxeculive, as given 
by the lexicographers, is, ‘‘having the quality 
of execulmg or performing; active, not deliber- 
ative, not legislative, having the power to pvr 
IN ACT THE Laws,” 


It is clear, therefore, 
that the Constitution makes it the duty of the 
President to enforce the decisions of the Ceutt. 
And that he is bound to preserve and enforce 
; the provisions of the Constitution, will appear 
| from his cath of etlice: 


Con. art. 2: sec. 2.— 


| 


do sclemuly swear, 
(or affirm) that I will /aithfully execule the office 
lof President of the United States; and will, te 
ithe best of my ability, preserve, pretect, and de- 
‘fend the Constiiution of the United States.” 

We wish it to be distinctly understood that 
‘;we do not venture to express an opinicn re- 
‘lative to the soundness of the decisicn of the 
‘Supreme Court. It may be arbitrary, unjust 
and oppressive; or it may be just and proper. 
‘Bu if the Court bas net transcended its 
\powers, in taking cognizance of the case, (and 
we think the quotations given from the Consti- 


and open declaration, by the resisting party, _ case,’ we feel strongly inclined to ask who) tution shew that it has not ,) the defendant, as 


of its intent no longer to submit to the terms on 
which the union of the States is predicated.— 
If this declaration be persisted in, a dissolution 
ofthe Union follows as a matter of course 
least, ail legal ties are broken. 


: at 


has; but as the Statesman has laid an injunc-} 
tion on asking questions, we cheerfully wave 
the inherited rigbt, and shall endeavor to show 
‘that the Sicciiien has much to do in the case. 
We are asked for the ‘‘law or authority”? which || 


a good and faithful subject, is bound to submit; 
(presuming of course that the decision is not 


unccnstitutional ;) and, if wronged, or oth- 
erwise unjusly dealt by, she hes a right 
to petition Congress fos redress. If the 


Ir there be no power to enforce the decisions ||makes it the duty ofthe President to enforce | Court have too much power, take it from 


ofthe Court, it isa nullity; a thing having an, 
existence only in name. 


real existence, nor means of enforcing its au- 


cognizance of differences that may arise be- 
tween the States; none competent to enforce 
the provisions of the Constitution; and, conse- 
quently, there is no real bond of union existing. 

“‘nere is no such thing as a Union of the States, 


further than taat established by mutual fellow- 


ship, and friendly agreement. 


the decision of the Supreme Court. Singular) 


And if it have tie as this request certainly is, we readily comply |! States will conseni lo such alterat: on. 


‘it; by altering the Federal Constituticn, if the 
But as if 


vwith it, by transcribing both the ‘‘law and au-||is now constituted; as it is the only special 
thority, there is no tribunal competent to take), thority” from the Constitution of the United) tie by which the States are united; and as its 


‘States. It may be well however, to show that. 


\decisions cannot be resisted without a violation 


ithe Supreme Court is recognised by the Cons- | of the Constitution and the terms on which the 
|titution, (of which, indeed, it forms a pant, jand | Union was formed, its authority ought and 
‘that the case in question came properly under: must be sustained. 


its jurisdiction: 
Constiiution, art. 3. 


see, 1.— —'The judicial || 


|| Regarding, as we do, 


the controversy be- 
‘tween Georgia and the United States as one 


Every state is. Power of the United States shall be vested in of great importance; es one in which all aie 


an independent republic, amendable to no), one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts | deeply and equally interested, we shall créca- 
laws, other than those which its own legislature | as the Congress may, from time to time, ordain ! vor to keep our readers correctly informed otf 


may enact. The Constitution is but a thing) 


of forma, having no actual force or real exist-| ! 


See, 2.—The judicial power shall extend to, 


its progress, 


And though we weuld not wil- 
Jingly give offence to any who may differ frem 


ence, further than what is attached to it by the! ‘all cases, in law and equity, arising under this! as in political matters, we shail freely offer 


common consent of the parties interested.— 
For, if it be void in one particular, it is in all 
others. It either means something or nothing. | 
It has power, or it has not. The States are 


bound to regard it as a whole, or they are not 
bound by it at all 


And if they are not bound | 


constitution, the laws of the United States, and. 
‘treaties made, or which shall be made, under 


‘their authority; * * * to controversies to which 
the United States shall be a party; * * * to 


other State; * * * and between a state or the 


controversies between a State and citizen of an-|| 


such comments, from time to time, as to us 
may scem warranted by the facts and circum- 
stances in the case. 

We have given in another column the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Georgia, on the decis- 


on of the Supreme Court. 
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Virr 
per, New York,have just published an elegant 


edition (making the tenth,) of this popular and | 


truly meritorious work; to which is added a) 


tull and interesting biographical sketch of the | 


author, and an excellently well executed por- 
trait, taken from life. A work so well known. 
tothe public; whose merits have carried it. 
successful through nine editions in this country ; 
and which has been so highly commended and 
admired in the literary circles of Europe, for 
the purity of its style, and chasteness and ele- 
gance of diction, as the British Spy, needs not: 
our feeble aid toensure a favorable reception 
to an improved edition. Had Mr. Wirt writ- 
ten nothing else; had he given no other evi-| 
dence of his talents and genius, this alone. 
would have been sufficient to place his name 
among the most elegant scholars and classical 
writers of our country. Well indeed would it 
‘be for him, if his acts as a politician,were no more | 
exceptionable than his literary labors. When 
he left the pleasing path of literature, (render- 
ed more pleasing by the excellence of his own, 
works,) to range the more rugged and danger-. 
ous field of politics, he left the place where, 
success and honor were certain to crown his. 
efforts, to reap the meed of dishonest ambi-| 
tion—disappointment and disgrace. While he 
is admired as a finished writer, he must be omg 
pised as a politician We may commend his. 
literary labors, but must condemn his political 
dishonesty. 


Romance or History—Italy. 
Charles Macfarelane,”’ is the title of a highly) 
interesting work, in two volumes, just from the! 
press of the Harpers. The arrangement is! 
excellent; and so far as we are able to judge’ 
from a hasty examination of its pages, the au- 


thor has felt more sensibly the force and truth 
of his motto— 


Truih is strange, 

Stranger than fiction” — | 

Than it is usual for writers of romance to’ 
feel. As the title indicates, the work is found-| 
ed on Italian history Ezch tale is preceded. 
by an ‘*.historical summary” of the events to, 
which it refers; which arrangement adds much. 
not merely to the interests of the story, but 
also to the value of the work. It is forsale at. 
the bookstores in this city. | 


Grorcia.—The following article from the! 
National Intelligencer of Thursday morning, 
contains information from Georgia, of a more. 


specific and definite character, than any of our! 


previous advices:— 


From Georgia we learn, through a private: 
channel, that the Mandate of the Supreme’ 
Court of the United States in the case of S. A. | 
Worcester, vs. the State of Georgia (the Chero-, 
kee case) having been delivered to the Court! 
to which it was addressed, a motion was made 
by the Counsel for Mr. Worcester, to reverse| 
the judgment of the court, according to the: 
judgment of the Supreme Court, and that the 
motion was refused by the Court. A motion. 
was then made that the Mandate of the Su- 


°s Britisa Sry.—The Messrs. ‘Har-| preme Court should be placed on the record of 


on. Finally, a request was preferred for a | 


\ing, altogether, the mandate of the Supreme 


Otho, second son of the king of Bavaria, has been 
selected for the king of Greece, by Great Britain, 
‘France, and Russia, while Austria and France have 
so refused. The arguments of these motions been indirect parties to the agreement. He is only 17 
occupied two or three days, and the decisions years old, and will have a Counsellor. 

were endorsed without any written opinion there- | 


the Court, accompanied by a motion for a writ 
of Habeas Corpus, and that this motion was al-| 


| 
\ The dwelling house of James Kent, Esq. of Piermont, 


vith its contents, was consumed on Tuesda 
h | together wit . y 
me | night, 20th ult. and three of his daughters, viz. Zerui- 


| the ground, as we had anticipated, of disregard- jah, aged 23—Mary, aged 18—and Jane, aged, 15, 


perished in the flames! 


Court. 


I! Bills of Burrillville, R. 1. are not received at the Suf- 
folk Bank. 


ge. 


Items of News. Iu the U. S. Senate on Friday, Mr. Dickinson, from 
The Reform Bill was making rapid progress in the | the committee on Manufactures, made a report, accom- 
House of Commons, and was expected to pass in three panied by a bill for repealing all the duties on certain arti- 
or four days. _ cles which do not admit of being produced in this 
The Cholera, although ten days had elapsed since it |, country with the aid of protecting duties. 
first made its appearance in London, numbered but 45 | The amount of duties thus proposed to be remitted 
cases and 28 deaths, in a population of 1,500,000.— | is computed by the commitice to be $5,660,000. The 
Nor were its ravages in other parts of the kingdom so | bill was debated and finally, laid on the table. ; 
extensive as had been generally anticipated. Many i Near Oswego, N. Y. night of 23d ult. the dwelling of 


places where it had prevailed to some extent, were now | Mr. Harman was burnt, and his son aged 8 years per- 
entifely free from it. | ished. 


Despatches and papers from London and vicinity, on'| An Irish servant girl named Helen Manna, was 
arriving at any port in France, are pierced and passed | burnt so badly as to cause her death after 48 hours 
through vinegar or a fumigation of aromatics. And a | severe suffering, at Mr. Stearn’s tavern, Troy, N. Y. 
rigid quarantine is ordered on all vessels from Great ‘22d ult. 


Britain. A daughter aged three years, the oldest child of 


Lewis Danham, of Douglas, was last week burnt to 
death ! 


Capt. Wardwell of the Barque Rumford of Portland, 
‘left his vessel while lying at New Orlenns on the Ist 
‘ult.—and has not since been heard of. It is strongly 
"suspected that he came to an untimely end by foul 
| means, as he had about 1600 dollars tied in his cravat 


In London on the 22d only | around his neck, at the time of his disappearance. 


H Mr. Tazewell, Chairman of the Committee of For- 
The French and English governments had formally ‘eign Relations, in the Senate ,hus made areport adverse 

signified to the court of Spain, their determination not, to the claims of Maine, and in favor of accepting the 

to permit Perdinand to send troops to the assistance ot) Copan of the King of Holland. 

Miguel. i! 


At Paris a multitude of precautions had been taken) 
to prevent the introduction of the cholera. Among, 
other things, a great number of houses, either infec-| 
tious from their condition or impeding the free circula- 
tion of the air, had been bought and pulled down. 


The whole number of cases of Cholera which had 
taken place in Great Britain, at the last date, was 
5064; of deaths, 1490, 


five cases remained. 


The acting Governor of Michigan has been bound 
An article from Vienna states that the typhus fever is, over to keep the peace, and be of good beha- 


much more destructive in its effects than the cholera, |viour, until his appearance at Court, for cowhiding an 
which has broken out in Gallicia. 


‘editor ! 
Accounts from Abo, in Sweden, state that 52 new 1 Twenty or thirty of the Oregon emigrants from Bos- 


cases of cholera occured there between the 20th and ton, arrived at Baltimore last week, and will take up 


27th Feb. ‘their line of march from thence over the mountains to 


The London Medical and Surgical Journal has a their far distant destination, being provided with the 
long article on Cholera, in which the writer insists necessary travelling and camp equipage. St. Louis ia 
that ** there is no Asiatic Cholera in this country, but | Missouri, is to be a place of general rendezvous. 


ine common is | The Legislature of New York has made an appro- 
not contagious.” i} 


| Priation to encourage the cultivation of the Mulberry tree 


and raising of Silkworms,and has authorized the employ - 


It is thought there will be no reduction the present |; ment of paupers in the business, wherever they can be 
session of Congress, of duties on protected articles. ‘made useful. 
A part of the revenue of New Orleans last year, was|| A petition has been presented to the New York Leg- 


| derived from the following sources:—Cabants, Billiards, || islature by Luke Green, John Lloyd and others, for the 
| $90,309; butcher’s market $33,000; vegetable co! repeal of all laws requiring the observance of a 
| $17,650; oyster stands, $5,970, &c. religious Sabbath, paying Legislative chaplains, 
authorizing them ta perform the marriage con- 
tract, §c. 


| The report, circulated sometime since, that the emi- 
grants, who took passage inthe Ship James Perkins 
of Norfolk, for Liberia, had mutinied on the outward | 


| Within the past week, Messrs. J. & J. Harper, 
| passage, proves to have been a fabrication. 


New York, have put to press Chantil'y, a novel, in 2 
‘vols. 12 mo; Memoirs of Female Sovereigns, by Mrs. 
'Jamesons; A description of a singular Aboriginal Race, 
‘inhabiting the summit of the Neilgherry Hills, by 
Capt. Harkness; Amusement for Little Girls, by Mary 
‘Elliott. 
ge ! A New York paper mentions that the amount insured 
pad it. | on the packet ship De Rham on her cargo, in Wal 
The wooden building in Bromfield-street, extensively || street, probably does not fall short of $200,000. It ia 
Known as the “Indian Queecn Hotel,” of late years believed thatamost of the cargo will be saved, although 


kept by Mr. Preston Shepard, is about to be replaced | in a damaged condition. There is little hope of saving 
by an elegant and extensive brick building \\ the ship. 


At Providence Amasa F. Walmsley, convicted of the: 
murder of John Burke, has been sentenced 
cuted on the first of June next. 


The Hayre packet Ship De Rham, of New York, 
, went ashore on Saturday evening on the western ed 
of Rockaway Beach, and it is feared will be Jost. 


to be exe-! 


| 
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WORDS BY MRS. HEMANS—MUSIC BY 0. SHAW, ESQ. 
Where is the tree the prophet threw | 
Into the bitter wave? 
Left it no scion where it grew 
The thirsty soul to save? 


Hath nature lost the hidden power, 
Its precious foliage shed? 

Is there no distant eastern bower 
With such sweet leaves o’er spread? 


Nay, wherefore ask, since gifts are ours 
Which yet may well imbue 

Earth’s many troubled founts with showers 
Of heaven’s own balmy dew! 


O, mingled with the cup of grief 
Let faith’s deep spirit be, 

And every prayer shall win a leaf 
From that blest healing tree! 


From the American Traveller. 
TO O. SHAW. 
On hearing his music, ‘* The Fountain of Marah.” 


Thou sightless minstrel, whose inspired soul 
Dwells on thy saddened note, 
Can sorrow’s dark wave.o‘er that bosom roll 
Where holy visions float? 
I would not hear so sad a strain, 
If purchased by a moment's pain. 


Tell, thou lone minstrel, can a strain, so drear, 
Smeoth sorrow’s darkling wave, 
Or dry, on grief’s sad cheek, one coursing tear, 
At friendship’s hallowed grave? 
Then let thy gentlest, saddest strain, 
Come o’er my bursting heart again. 


List, welcome minstrel, heard you that sweet sound? 
was echo’s answering cry; 
Spirits of air thy faltering steps surround, 
Thou of the sightless eye! 
Repeat thy sweetest, saddest strain, 
To lead pure spirits in its train. 


Mark, sorrowing minstel! there’s a healing tree, 
Pure as on Marah cast:— 
The tree of virtue spreads its branch for thee, 
Still grateful to the last: . 
Wake, then, thy harp to holiest strain, 
Thou ne’er hast struck that harp in vain. 
P*, 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


Why do you tear 
‘Yor lingering tenant from his humble home?— 
His children cling about him, and his wife 
Regardless of the wintry blast doth stand 
Watching his last far footstep with a gaze 
Of speechless misery. —What hath he done?— 
In passions madness did he raise the steel 


Hartford, Feb. 10th, 1832. 


Against his neighbor’s breast ,—or in the stealth 
Of deep, deliberate malice, touch his roof 
With widely desolating flame? —No.—No. 
His crime is poverty.--He hath no hoara 
Of hidden wealth from whence to satisfy 
His creditor’s demand.—Sickness perchance 
Did stay his arm,—or adverse skies deny 
‘The promis’d harvest,—or the thousand ills 
‘That throng the hard lot of the sons of toil 
Drink up his spirits,--ye indeed may hold 
His form incarcerate,——but will this repair 
‘The trespass en your purse?—To take away 
The means of labor, yet require the fruits 


In strict amount, methinks doth savor more 
Of ancient Egypt’s policy, than Christ’s.-- 
Themis, perchance, may sanction what the code 
Of Him who came to teach the law of love, 
Condemns.--‘* How readest thou?’’ 


There are who deem 
The smallest portion of their drussy gold 
Full counterpoise for liberty and hea!th,-- 
And God’s free air, and home’s sweet charities. 
*Mid the gay circle round the evening fire 
They sit in luxury—the warble song, 
The guest,—the wine-cup speed the flying hours, 
Forgetful how the captive’s head doth droop 
Within his close-barr’d cell,—or how the storm 
Doth hoarsely round his dwelling sweep 
Where she who in their lowly bed hath wrapp’d 
Her famish’d babes, kneels shivering by their side, 
And weeping mirgles with her lonely prayer.— 
Revenge may dr aw upon these prison-griefs 
To pay het subsidy ,—-and sternly wring 
An usury from helpless woman’s woe, 
And Infancy’s distress,-—but+is it well 
For souls that hasten to a dread account 
Of motive and of deed, at Heaven’s high bar, 
To break their Saviour’s law ? 


--Up,--cleanse yourselves 


From this dark vestige of a barbarous age,-- 
Sons of the Gospel’s everlasting light !-- 

Nor let a brother of your sun blest clime 
Rear’d in your very gates, participant 

Of freedom and salvation’s birthright, find 

Less favor than the Heathen. It would seem 
That Man who from the fleeting breath he draws, 
Is still a debtor, and has nought to pay,-- 

He who to cancel countless sins expects 
Unbounded clemency—’twould seem that he 
Might to his fellow-man be pityful, 

And show that mercy which himself implores. 

J. H.S. 


NAUTICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


One night came on a hurricane— 
The sea was mountains rolling— 
When Billy Buntline turned his quid, 

And cried to Billy Bowline— 
‘‘There’s a sou’ wester coming Billy, 
Don’t ye hear it roar now? 
Lord help ’em, how I pities them 
Unhappy folks on shore now, 


Foo!-hardy chaps as lives in town, 
What dangers they are all in— 
At night lie quaking in their beds, 
For fear the roof will fall in— 
Poor creatures, how they envies us, 
And wishes I’ve a notion, 
For our good luck in such a stoim, 
To be upon the ocean. ; 


Now, as to them that’s out all day 
On business from their houses, 
And late at night are walking home, 
To cheer their babes and spouses, 
While you and I upon the deck, 
Are comfortably lying, 
My eyes! what tiles and chimney tops, 
About their heads are flying! 


You and I, Bill, have often heard, 
How folks are ruined and undone, 
By overturns in carriages, 
By thieves and fires in London— 
We’ve heard what risks all landsmen ran, 
From Noblemen to Tailors, 
Then Billy, let’s bless Providence 
That you and J are sailors.”” 


| Benjamin’s Practical House 
CARPENTER. 

published and for sale Bensamin’s Pracr- 
cau House Carpenrer ; being a complete de- 
velopment of the Grecian Order of Architecture, metho- 
| dised and arranged in sucha simple, and comprehen- 
sive manner, as to be easily understood ; each example 
| being fashioned according to the style and Seuatine of 
the present day, containing examples of the Tuscan 

| Doric, lenic, Corinthian and Composite Orders, with all 
their details drawn toa large scale: to which are ad- 
ded, a series of Designs for Porticos, Frontispieces 

| Doors, Windows, Caps and Sills, Sash Frames Sashes 
and Shutters, Base and Sur-Base Mouldings, Archi- 


_ traves, Chimney Pieces, Trusses for Koofs and Parti- 
_ tions, Stairs, &c. Engraved on sixty-four large quarto 
copper plates. By Ashur Benjamin, Architect. Au- 
thor of ‘*The American Builder’s Companion,” and 
The Rudiments of Architecture.’’ 
| §& Wholesale orders should be addressed to R. P 
& C. WILLIAMS, No. 18 & 20 Cornhill. 
| *,* Particular attention given to supply Libraries. 


| SECRECY, 


AN ADDRESS 


| DELIVERED before the Boston Encampment of 
| Knights Templars, at the Public Installation of its 
| Officers, on the evening of the 28th of Feb., 1832: by 
Paul Dean. For sale by Carter & Hendee, Hillard, 
| Gray, & Co., Wm. Hyde, Washington Streets, R. P. 
| & C. Williams Cornhil!, B. F. Edmunds, J. W. Bur- 
dett, Court Streets, P. C. Jones, State Street, J. W. 
Lelcher, Faneuil Hali, and at this Office. 
march 31. 


| Masonic Femple. 

NNIN, SMITH & CO., have just published at the 
Senefelder Lithographic Rooms, 61 Cornhill, a 

splendid view of the Masonic Tremptr, recently 

erected by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, in Tre- 

‘mont-street. For sale at the principal Bookstores in 

he City. March 10, 


| Furniture Warehouse. 
JOHN LEWS. 

| Ne. 5, Washington Street, bottom of Cornhill, and 
'| 60 Brattle Street, opposite City Tavern, Boston. 


i a EEPS constantly for sale a general assortment of 
House Fornirvure, viz. 


il Bureaus, Bedsteads, Dining, Pembrook, Break ast, 
| Card and Work Tables, Secretaries, Dressing Cases, 
Toilet Tables, and Glasses, Wash Stands, common and 
|\faney Chairs, Easy, do , Cradles, Locking Glasses of all 
‘sizes, Couches and Sofas of various pattern, feather 
|! Beds, Mattrasses, Pew and Chair Cushions, Curled Hair 
|! Bedtickings and bindings. 

i FEATHERSof all kinds and qualities, put up at short 
notice. 

‘| All of which will be sold as low as at any Furniture 
|| Warehouse in tlie city. tf 


| Jan. 7. 


Feathers, &c. 

IDER DOWN, best white Down, best Live Geese 
| Feathers— Ist, 2d and 3d sort Russia Feathers-- 
Sicily, Hen’s, and Sea-fow!l, do.—Spanish, Russia and 
American curled hair Mattresses—Marseilles and printed 
Bed Quilts— 6, 9,10, 11 and 12-4 Rose Dlankets— 
Moreans, Fringes, Pinding, &c.—Domestic Carpeting, 
Comfortables, &c. &c, for sale by 
DANIEL DOLE. 

17, Dock Square. 


Jan. 7. ep3m 


Flooring Beards, &c. 


OARDS, or Plank, of hard Southern Pine,or North- 
ern White Pine, furnished to order, ready plained 
by steam power, of any required dimensions, of as good 
quality and lower rates than can be procured else- 
where. 
Orders received by E. COPELAND, Jr. 
| Nov. 5. tf 65 Broad Street. 


OB PRINTING, of all kinds, executed in the neat- 
est manner at this Office. 


- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lA POEM, pronounced at the installation of the Of- 
ficers of the Boston Encampment of Knights Tem- 
|/plars, Feb. 28, ($32; by Thomas Power, Esq. For 
| sale by Carter & Hendee, Hilliard, Gray, & Co. Wm. 
| Hyde, Washington Street, B. F. Edmunds, J.W. Burdett, 
Court Street, P. C. Jones, State Street, J. W. Bel- 
| | cher, Faneuil Hall, and at this Office. 
i march 31, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


